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Abstract 

School leaders are constantly trying to find alternative ways to leverage and explore teacher 
leadership potential in their school building(s). Teachers leaders that are willing to go above 
and beyond their general duties. Teacher leaders are the type of educators that fall under the 
motif of potentially taking on additive responsibilities that will help to improve the school 
community. This paper looks at ways to leverage relationships between teacher leaders and 
school leaders in order to get maximum output from school staff. By infusing shared 
leadership in the school community, responsibility and accountability becomes a shared belief, 
that can be utilized as a catalyst for change in the school community. 

Keywords: Distributed leadership, Teacher leadership, Professional learning communities 

1. Introduction 

Terry (2000) states, “Throughout the educational institutions across America, principal 
leadership is being scrutinized by the people who are being led, the teachers. Traditionally 
principal leadership has been looked upon as being authoritarian. It has evolved into a type of 
leadership described as being coercive, manipulative, and controlling. These negative tactics 
have proven counter-productive.” 

Moreover, “according to Bennis (1989), “leadership is the wise use of power”, but as stated 
by Reitzug (1991), traditionally, principal leadership has not demonstrated wise use of 
power.” We must separate ourselves from this way of thinking. We must do outside of the box 
thinking to make sure that we are tapping into the skillsets of all of the stakeholders in the 
school setting. Therefore, “it is essential that a principal create an environment conducive to 
empowerment, demonstrates empowerment ideals, encourages all endeavors toward 
empowerment, and applauds all empowerment successes.” (Terry, 2000) 
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Koppich (2001) states teacher leadership can improve teacher retention, strengthen the 
teaching profession, build the capacity of school leaders, and facilitate innovative advances to 
the structure of school staffing. York-Barr and Duke (2004) state, by clearly and regularly 
communicating with and engaging fellow teachers in dialogue about improving teaching and 
learning, teacher leaders build a school culture of trust, which leads to improvement in 
instructional practice and ultimately positively affects student achievement. Thus, “teachers’ 
pedagogical competence to affect student learning through their instructional practices is 
closely tied to their assumptions about whether students can learn and to their ability to 
modify their instructional practice” (Printy, 2008, p. 198). Ross and Bruce (2007) note that 
when teachers with high efficacy face struggling students in danger of failure, they exert 
greater effort, rather than surrendering by deeming that the causes for failure are beyond their 
control. 

According to Danielson (2006) and Killion and Harrison (2006), informal teacher-leaders are 
those individuals who: 

1) Take initiative among faculty members. 

2) Mobilize people for a common purpose. 

3) Monitor the progress of other teachers. 

4) Act as a liaison between faculty and administration. 

5) Share their knowledge and skill of the practice with others. 

2. Literature Review/Theoretical Underpinning 

2.1 Distributive Leadership 

Distributed leadership theorists describe leadership as being ‘stretched out’ over a variety of 
stakeholders within a school and argue that: ‘leadership practice is constituted—defined or 
constructed—in the interaction of leaders, followers, and their situation in the execution of 
particular leadership tasks’ (Spillane et al. 2004, p.10). Distributed leadership is often defined 
as decision-making and influential practices executed by numerous individuals at multiple 
levels in an organization, instead of a singular leader at the top of a hierarchical system 
(Leithwood et al. 2009). 

Harris (2007) advocates the use of distributed leadership in schools for two main reasons: 
firstly, it has the authority to unshackle schools from the rigid leadership structures, and 
secondly, it has the potential to yoke leadership practices more closely to teaching and 
learning (p. 29). According to Gunter et al. (2013) after many years of rigorous engagement 
with empirical studies, Peter Gronn consequently concluded that the best way to think about 
leadership is through ‘hybridity’ where a formal position is not rejected in favor of notions 
related to distributed leadership. Both formal and informal leaders should always be engaged 
in leadership activities. It is, however, crucial for the formal leaders to unswervingly 
influence informal leaders, mainly through building a supportive environment (Harris, 2007). 

MacBeath (2005) develops a taxonomy of distributed leadership that identifies different ways 
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in which the transfer of leadership from the top downwards may occur: formally (through 
roles/job description); pragmatically (through necessity or ad hoc delegation); strategically 
(by appointment); and incrementally (devolving greater responsibility as capacity is 
demonstrated). 

However, while the focus of this argument is a theoretical one, implicit in it is the contention 
that, for schools to truly lead system-wide change, the collective leadership potential of all 
teachers, and indeed the wider school work force and students, must be recognized and 
developed (Hargreaves, 2011; Hopkins, 2006) and for reform to be system wide and system 
deep (Hopkins, 2006). It is important to acknowledge those critical voices that point to the 
connection between teacher and distributed leadership discourse and policy and the 
regulatory and performative regimes that are dominant in many education systems (Ball, 
2010; Fitzgerald & Gunter, 2008; Hartley, 2010). 

2.2 Teacher Leadership 

Scholars define teacher leadership (TL) to include formal roles and informal roles such as 
leader of professional learning communities (PLC) or peer coach (Liston et al., 2008). TL is 
an umbrella tenn for work that encompasses three developmental foci among practicing 
teachers: (a) individual development; (b) collaboration; and (c) organizational development. 
Recent organizational leadership models recognize that leadership must emerge from many 
individuals within an organization rather than being vested in a small number of formally 
recognized leaders. Applied to schools, this model of organizational leadership provided an 
impetus for the emergence of TL. 

York-Barr and Duke (2004) defined teacher leadership as: ‘the process by which teachers, 
individually or collectively, influence their colleagues, principals, and other members of 
school communities to improve teaching and learning practices with the aim of increased 
student learning and achievement’ (pp. 287-288). The research also noted that, beyond these 
dispositions, teacher leaders have backgrounds as accomplished teachers, which demonstrates 
their expertise and gives them credibility. 

Danielson (2007) was more specific and pointed to formal and informal leadership roles as a 
way for experienced teachers to exert influence over the operations of their school without 
entering administration. Both authors agreed that working with colleagues is profoundly 
different from working with students (Danielson, 2007) and that learning to function as leader 
requires nothing less than a profound identity shift for contemporary classroom teachers’ 
(Bowman, 2004, p. 187). Ross et al. (2011) concur that making the development of teacher 
leaders a priority in education systems concerned with reform will result in those systems 
achieving in school improvement, better student learning outcomes, enhanced teacher 
learning and increased staff retention. 

First, professional development is required to develop teachers as leaders and to assist 
administrators in conceptualizing their roles as ‘head learners’ (Yendol-Hoppey & Dana, 
2010) who share leadership. Effectively done, professional development serves as the 
impetus for the professionalization of teaching and the development of teachers’ leadership 
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skills toward influencing and improving the practice of their colleagues (Murphy, 2005). 
Teachers that become leaders facilitate effective, school-based professional development for 
their teacher colleagues by leading communities of practice that collectively examine and 
improve teaching practice through on going inquiry (for example, Smeets & Ponte, 2009). 
“Like many authors, Danielson (2007) pointed out that teacher leadership can be both formal 
(i.e. instructional coaches and department chairs) and infonnal (i.e. taking initiative to solve a 
program). Drawing on the work of Michael Fullan, Danielson (2007) further explained: 
‘effective teacher leaders exhibit important skills, values, and dispositions’ in that they are 
‘open-minded and respectful of others’ views. They display optimism and enthusiasm, 
confidence, and decisiveness’ (p. 16).” 

2.3 Professional Learning Communities 

The tenn ‘professional learning communities’ usually refers to teachers ‘critically 
interrogating their practice in ongoing, reflective and collaborative ways’ in order to promote 
and enhance student learning (Stoll & Louis, 2008). As Resnick (2010) highlights, 
collaborative routines among teachers are an important component in securing improved 
student learning outcomes. These collaborative routines have been described in various ways 
but are best described as ‘networked learning communities’ or ‘professional learning 
communities’ (Stoll & Louis, 2007). Within such communities, practice is developed and 
refined through the collaboration of ‘groups of people who share a concern, a set of problems, 
or a passion about a topic, and who deepen their knowledge and expertise by interacting on 
an ongoing basis’ (Wenger, 2002). 

Katz, Earl, and Ben Jafaar (2009) identify four key characteristics of successful professional 
learning communities: (1) they have a challenging focus; (2) they create productive 
relationships through trust; (3) they collaborate for joint benefit, which requires ‘moderate 
professional conflict’, although not personal conflict; and (4) they engage in rigorous enquiry. 
It reinforces that PLCs can stimulate and spread innovation about learning and teaching 
practices, as well as to raise collective and individual professional performance (Hopkins, 
2006). 

McLaughlin and Talbert (2008) distinguish between teacher communities that maintain 
traditional practices and the status quo, and those that reinvent and reinvigorate practice. 
Improvement through professional learning communities is only possible if teachers 
collaborate and focus on the ‘real work’ of improving learning and teaching (Harris & Jones, 
2009). Fullan (2009) talks about the importance of creating ‘cultures for learning’ that 
underlines the importance of people learning from each other and being collectively 
committed to improvement. 

3. Methodology/Participants 

The researcher is an emerging scholar-practitioner who has participated in several models of 
cohort learning. In 2010 the researcher participated in the Summer Principal’s Academy 
(SPA), a cohort of emerging school leaders being trained to become principals in various 
regions of the United States. In 2015-16, the researcher participated in the National 
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Superintendents Academy, a cohort model that prepares members on what to expect as 
Superintendents of school systems throughout the United States. The researcher reached out 
to the various cohorts of learners, introduced himself as a member of their prospective cohort 
learning models, and asked for participation and completion of a survey linked centered 
around teacher leadership. Several leaders followed up after filling out to the survey 
expressing their interest in learning more about how this research could advance their own 
pedagogical practice. 

3.1 Apparatus and Materials 

The researcher sent out an introductory email explaining the research, stated explicitly that 
the survey was voluntary, and expressed gratitude and admiration for those that would be able 
to find time to participate and complete the survey instrument. In total forty (40/175) 22.8% 
of participants responded to the survey. The race, demographics, socioeconomic status of the 
survey participants are u nkn own to the researcher. The two respective cohort cadres from 
Teachers College Summer Principals Academy (SPA), and the cohort from the National 
Superintendent Academy (NSA) had a total of 175 leaders, ranging from Assistant Principals 
to Central Office Leaders, to Superintendents of Schools. The Likert survey administered was 
composed of 5 responses ranging from 1-5, 1 representing strong disagreement, and 4-5 
representing strong agreement respectively. The survey was created using google forms. 
Google forms also provides its user data collection, as well as data analysis of the data 
collected. 

3.2 Procedure 

The administered tool was a Likert Survey, consisting of five questions centered on 
teacher-leadership, its role in culture transformation, improving professional development, 
and establishing professional learning communities that improve pedagogical practice. The 
survey link was sent to several cohorts of Teachers College Columbia University’s Summer 
Principals Program (SPA), and to one cohort of the National Superintendents Academy 
(NSA). Each participant was notified that their participation was voluntary in nature, and that 
their participation was extremely appreciated (See Appendix 1). 

3.3 Discussion 

Muijs and Harris (2003) framed teacher leadership as containing four aspects: (1) brokering 
role of teacher leaders to ensure that links within and across schools are in place and that 
opportunities for meaningful development among teachers are maximized; (2) participative 
leadership role of teacher leaders where they work collegially with other teachers to 
encourage the examination of instructional practices; (3) mediating role of teacher leaders 
where they become sources of instructional expertise and information; and (4) teacher 
leaders’ role in forging close relationships with individual teachers through mutual learning. 

Muijs and Harris (2007) further state that teacher leadership may be a key to improving 
teaching and learning in schools if teachers are praised as decision-makers, field experts, 
team leaders, initiators or mentors improve the quality of classroom instruction in schools 
where healthy and positive relationships among teachers and principals flourish. Teacher 
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leadership means a role shift for teachers from followership to leadership, and teacher leaders 
are expected to function effectively in varied school processes such as decision-making on 
instructional issues, leading teams or participating in advisory boards (Grant, 2006). As also 
stressed by Katzenmeyer and Moller (2009), teachers tend to develop their teaching skills and 
improve the quality of classroom instruction in schools where healthy and positive 
relationships among teachers and principals flourish. 

Harris (2003) asserts that teacher leaders need to be developed not only in terms of teaching 
knowledge but also leadership roles in order to increase their confidence in leading others. 
The potential of teacher leadership in bringing about improvements in teacher effectiveness is 
highly significant taking into consideration that the closer leaders are to teaching and learning, 
the more they are likely to make a difference to students (Robinson, 2007). 

3.4 Hypothesis 

In conducting this research, I expected (a) the results to conclude teacher leaders play an 
important role in changing the climate of a school; (b) teacher leader professional 
development is impactful to the teaching staff; (c) teacher leaders provide valuable guidance 
and support to the teaching staff; (d) teacher leaders increase the level of rigor provided by 
the teaching staff; and (e) teacher leader led professional development does in fact improve 
instruction in schools. 

4. Results/Findings 

Teacher Leaders are catalysts for change in schools. This research delves into exactly how 
meaningful teacher leaders are to the process of change in schools. Teacher leaders often 
times go unacknowledged because they don’t have titles, but titles do not make their impact 
any less meaningful. Survey question one analyzed the role teacher leaders play in enacting 
change in the culture of schools. 90% of participants highly agreed that teacher leaders play 
an instrumental role in changing the culture of a school. Survey question two analyzed the 
impact of teacher led professional development and its impact. 75.5% of participants highly 
agreed that teacher lead professional development is meaningful to the teaching staff. Survey 
question three measured if teacher leaders provided guidance and support to the rest of the 
teaching staff. 93% of participants highly agreed that teacher leaders provide guidance and 
support to the rest of the teaching staff. Question four surveyed if teacher leaders increase the 
level of rigor in classrooms. 70% of participants highly agreed that teacher leaders increase 
the rigor in classrooms. Question five analyzed if teacher led peer observations were 
meaningful. 90% of participants highly agreed that teacher leader led peer observations were 
impactful to the teaching staff. It’s important to note, that no participant selected anything 
less than three on the likert scale. The researcher chose to highlight highly agreed rather than 
focus on the fact that 100% of the participants agreed on the survey items. 

5. Hypothesis 1-5 Discussion 

In analyzing the researcher’s hypothesis (a) the results will conclude teacher leaders play an 
important role in changing the climate of a school; This hypothesis was upheld by 90% of 
participants highly agreeing that the role of teacher leaders has an insurmountable impact on 
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the culture of schools, (b) teacher leader professional development is impactful to the 
teaching staff; This hypothesis was also confirmed with over 75% of participants highly 
agreeing that teacher leader led PD was impactful. My wonder is if the instructional leader or 
superintendent responders feel as if experts on the topic offer better options for professional 
development, (c) teacher leaders provide valuable guidance and support to the teaching staff; 
This hypothesis was also confirmed with 93% of participants highly agreeing that teacher 
leaders provide valuable support and guidance to the teaching staff, (d) teacher leaders 
increase the level of rigor provided by the teaching staff; This hypothesis was confirmed with 
70% of participants highly agreeing that rigor was increase due to teacher leaders. This was 
the lowest amount in participants highly agreeing, and could very well be the source of more 
investigation on behalf of the researcher. Finally, (e) teacher leader led professional 
development does in fact improve instruction in schools; This hypothesis was confirmed with 
90% of participants highly agreeing that teacher led peer observations were impactful. 

6. Study Limitations 

One such limitation is the actual usage of the Likert Survey tool. Utilizing surveys as 
collections of data sometimes limit the depth in which the respondents can elaborate on the 
subject. Possibly adding a component to the survey that allows participants an open-ended 
forum on the direction that they would like to see teacher-leadership emerge. The researcher 
wanted to keep the questions short and concise to ensure participation from participants, 
while maintaining a high level of respect for the time that it takes to complete surveys. Other 
limitations include but are not limited to the amount of respondents to the actual survey. The 
survey could have been incentivized to perhaps win a prize to encourage more participation 
from the participants. The researcher could have also used a randomized control type study to 
better test the hypotheses that were introduced in the research. 

7. Further Research 

Angell and DeHart (2011) found that that while many teachers have the desire and motivation 
to lead, they didn’t always have the opportunities, concluding that principals need to 
understand what teacher leadership looks like beyond the classroom. The literature on teacher 
leadership is indeed relatively rich with claims on the potential and desired effects of teacher 
leadership and relatively sparse with evidence of such effects, especially at the levels of 
classroom practice and student learning (York-Barr & Duke, 2004). 

According to Barth (2001), sometimes teacher colleagues exhibit an “inhospitable” ethos to 
teacher leadership or believe that the teacher leader receives unmerited recognition from the 
administration. This sort of recognition should motivate teachers to lead from within their 
classrooms, and not deter their efforts to change the paradigm within schools. In essence, 
teacher leadership requires a change in school culture and norms and “necessitates new 
organizational structures and roles in schools in order to successfully meet the needs of 21st 
century learners” (Teacher Leadership Exploratory Consortium, 2011, p. 12). 

As conceptions for teacher leaders continue to evolve, a spotlight is on principals who have 
the capacity to empower others, as opposed to initiating a system of delegation or assigning 
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roles and duties (Harris, 2003). Ayers and Sommers (2009) noted, “it is leadership that an 
organization must have, not a single leader. In the most robust and resilient organizations, 
anyone can step forward to provide leadership when that individual is best positioned and 
best equipped” (p. xxi). 

8. Conclusion 

While there is increased emphasis on the responsibility of the principal as the instructional 
leader, recent analyses suggest that “increasing teachers’ involvement in the difficult task of 
making good decisions and introducing improved practices must be at the heart of school 
leadership ... there is no simple short-cut” (Seashore, Dretzke, & Wahlstrom, 2010, p. 332). 
Effective school leadership is a complex, collective effort of classroom teaching, leadership 
at many levels, and trust among educators, parents, and students in motivating high 
performance (Bryk & Schneider, 2002). Schools that exhibit “high trust” not only involve 
teachers in collective decision making but they are also more likely to spread reform 
initiatives (Louis et ah, 2010). Clearly defining the roles of teacher leaders, with particular 
emphasis on not needing a title to lead from within is an essential component of 
implementing change from within schools. 

Teacher leaders are an untapped resource in schools. By distributing leadership, and 
empowering teachers to take ownership of the school, research supports this as a way to 
increase the scholastic aptitude of schools. The title teacher leader does not have to exist in 
order for teachers to feel empowered. Teachers will do more if they are allowed to do more, 
and the act of teacher leader involvement is encouraged by school leadership. Further 
research can be done in the area of examining how to explicitly encourage teachers to accept 
the challenge and lead from their classrooms. 
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Appendix 

Appendix 1. 


Required 


Teacher Leadership Survey 

Likert Survey examining the value of TL. 

Top of Form 


Teacher leaders play an instrumental role in changing the culture of a school. * 

1 2 3 4 5 


Highly Disagree Highly Agree 

This is a required question 

Teacher leader led professional development is impactful to the teaching staff. * 

1 2 3 4 5 


Highly Disagree Highly Agree 

This is a required question 

Teacher leaders provide guidance and support to teachers. * 

1 2 3 4 5 


Highly Disagree Highly Agree 

This is a required question 

Teacher leaders increase the level of rigor provided by the teaching staff. * 

1 2 3 4 5 


Highly Disagree Highly Agree 

This is a required question 

Teacher leader led peer observations can improve instruction in schools. * 

1 2 3 4 5 


Highly Disagree Highly Agree 

This is a required question 


Bottom of Form 

Powered by 
Google Forms 

This form was created inside of Riverhead Charter School. 
Report Abuse - Terms of Service - Additional Terms 
Screen reader support enabled. 
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Appendix 2. 


3/6/2016 


Teacher Leadership Survey - Google Forms 


rankru 


m@rcsli.org 


orm 


40 responses 

View all responses Publish analytics 

Summary 


Teacher leaders play an instrumental role in changing the culture of a 
school. 

25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 

1 2 3 4 5 



Highly Disagree: 1 
2 

3 

4 

Highly Agree: 5 


0 0 % 
0 0 % 
4 10% 

9 22.5% 

27 67.5% 


Teacher leader led professional development is impactful to the teaching 
staff. 

20 
15 
10 
5 
0 

1 2 3 4 5 

https://docs.google.eom/a/rcsli.org/forms/d/loHE2AFY3KUJ2hTvckcMwQ5WLYepPaslQncaJGags7XQ/viewanalylics 1/3 
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Teacher Leadership Survey - Google Forms 


Highly Disagree: 1 
2 

3 

4 

Highly Agree: 5 


0 

0 

7 

12 

21 


0 % 

0 % 

17.5% 

30% 

52.5% 


Teacher leaders provide guidance and support to teachers. 



Highly Disagree: 1 
2 

3 

4 

Highly Agree: 5 


0 

0% 

0 

0% 

3 

7.5% 

14 

35% 

23 

57.5% 


Teacher leaders increase the level of rigor provided by the teaching staff. 


16 

12 

8 

4 

0 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


Highly Disagree: 1 0 0% 

2 0 0 % 

3 12 30% 

4 12 30% 

https://docs.google.com/a/rcsli.org/forms/d/loHE2AFY3KUJzhTvckcMwQ5WLYepPaslQncaJGags7XQ/viewanalytics 


2/3 
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3/6/2016 Teacher Leadership Survey - Google Forms 

Highly Agree: 5 16 40% 


Teacher leader led peer observations can improve instruction in schools. 



Highly Disagree: 1 0 0% 

2 0 0 % 

3 8 20% 

4 14 35% 

Highly Agree: 5 18 45% 


Number of daily responses 

24 



https://docs.google.eom/a/rcsli.org/forms/d/loHE2AFY3KUJzhTvckcMwQ5WLYepPaslQncaJGags7XQ/viewanalylics 


3/3 
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